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ABSTRACT 



Sixteen pieces of legislation affecting public education in 
Georgia were passed by the General Assembly in the 1997 session. Eleven of 
the 16 are notable, and are discussed in this article. They include: (1) 

House Bill 567, the School Safety Act of 1997, which makes juvenile court 
records available to the schools and establishes alternative schools; (2) 
House Bill 180, Requirements for Transferring Students, which includes the 
exchange of information about student status in grade 7 or higher; (3) House 
Bill 681, the Teenage Driver Responsibility Act, which includes release of 
student information from the school system to the Department of Public 
Safety; (4) House Bill 383, Middle School Requirements, with an amendment 
allowing school security personnel to carry weapons; (5) House Bill 214, Flag 
Instruction; (6) Senate Bill 50, After School Program for Middle School Age 
Children; (7) Senate Resolution 72, a Driver Education Study Committee; (8) 
Senate Bill 25, State Superintendent Qualifications; (9) House Bill 165, 
Homestead Option Sales Tax; (10) Senate Bill 16, Plains High School Named 
Official State School; and (11) House Resolution 362, Civic Day Proclaimed. 
Education bills that are still under consideration can be grouped into the 
following categories: accountability, student attendance, certification 
requirements, charter schools, school choice, curriculum funding and 
quality-based education, school safety and the student code of conduct, home 
schooling, classroom size, taxation, and transportation. Georgia, in spite of 
recent educational improvements, still lags behind on a number of national 
comparisons. The state's educational standing in the future will have much to 
do with its continued success in boosting achievement of poor children who 
have usually not been served well by the schools they attend. (SLD) 
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Introduction 

In the spring of 1989, then-governor of Arkansas Bill Clinton (a 
recognized “education governor”), led the nation's charge to reform the 
American public K-12 educational system and to revitalize the issue of education 
as a national agenda item. The Clinton-led Governor's Conference, held in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, laid the foundation for what would become Goals 
2000: The Educate America Act and, later, America 2000, with its eight 

national education goals. 

In his January 1997 State of the Union Address President Clinton 
congratulated Governor Zell Mill another “education governor,” on his HOPE 
scholarship initiative and recognized his efforts as a successful model for 
increasing statewide college attendance. In April 1997 in Atlanta, Georgia, 
U.S. Secretary of Education Richard Riley delivered the nationally televised 
State of Education Address. 

With these two events Georgia, a state historically plagued by low 
education indicators, entered the last few years of this century identified as an 
“education state on the move.” Indeed, although Georgia continues to lag on 
several education indices, it was ranked fourth in a recent national survey of 
public schools that praised the state's efforts to improve educational outcomes. 
Georgia was lauded for its lottery-funded HOPE scholarship, its pre-K program, 
upgrading school technology, eliminating the general track high school diploma, 
raising SAT scores, boosting the number of students taking college entrance 
exams, increasing the number of students taking and passing the AP tests, and 
increasing teacher pay. Governor Zell Miller summarized the 
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significance of the state's metamorphosis saying "It's an incredible change for this 
state, for Georgia, to become a model." 1 

Georgia’s Education Legislation 
Numerous issues related to education and the schools received 
consideration by the 1997 Georgia legislature. Some legislative initiatives were 
characterized by the local press and pundits as "largely symbolic," "politically 
expedient," "unusual" and even "silly". These included: Senate Bill 51 (Abernathy 
38), which passed the Senate and is awaiting action by the Committee of the 
Second Chamber, and seeks to ban Ebonics instruction in the schools ; House Bill 214 
(Birdsong 123, Smith 175, Roberts 162 and others), which passed and has been 
signed by the governor, and requires instruction in the use and display of the U.S. 
flag; House Bill 209 (Johnston 81, Lakely 105 and Irvin 45), which was rejected 
but sought to mandate pubic display of a teacher’s credentials in his/her classroom and 
Senate Bill 305 (Abernathy 38), which is active and awaiting action by the 
Committee of the Chamber of Introduction, and supports enforcement of a uniform 
student dress code. With regard to this latter issue, education research does not 
support the popular notion that uniforms reduce school discipline problems and 
boost academic achievement, metro area schools have adopted them, 
nonetheless. During the 1991-92 school year, only four metro schools had 
uniforms. Today, more than half of the Atlanta Public School's 97 schools have 
adopted them. They are worn in 22 of DeKalb County's 108 schools, in 12 of 
Fulton County's 60 schools and at 1 Cobb County School. And they are being 
tried at 1 Marietta School, and 3 schools in Clayton County. 2 

1 Diane Loupe, "State Public Schools Praised for Scoring High in U.S. 
Survey," Atlanta Joumal/Constitution, 17 January 1997, 3. 

2 Gail Towns, "Most Definitely Trendy, Uniforms the Norm in Many Area 
Schools," Atlanta Joumal/Constitution, 19 October 1996, 2. 



Other bills articulated more pragmatic concerns. Senate Bill 293, which 
remains active and awaits action by the Committee of the Second Chamber, 
(Abernathy 38) supported the installation of passenger seat belts in schools buses (as 
of January 1997, State Department of Education statistics indicated that no 
student has been killed in school bus in 14 years; however, during 1994-95 there 
were 830 crashes involving public buses and 515 students were injured). Senate 
Bill 106 (Taylor 12, Marable 52 and Hooks 14), attempted to raise the compulsory 
school attendance ages in the state from 7-16 years of age to 7-18 years of age;; a floor 
amendment to the bill puts the mandatory attendance age at 17, up from 16. 
Senate Bill 60 (James 35) which recommended a formula for maximum class sizes 
in grades K- 2. Senate Bill 50 (Oliver 42, Hooks 14 and Harbison 15) supported the 
institution of after school programs for middle school children, to be operated by the 
Office of School Readiness. Senate Bill 85 (James 35) provided that all public 
middle and high schools make available to eligible students a test taking skills 
course, designed to offer an opportunity for review and practice for the SAT, 
other standardized tests, and mandatory assessments. Each of the above remains 
active and awaiting action by appropriate committee. 

House Bill 180 (Hecht 97) instituted requirements for transferring students.. 
The bill, which passed the General Assembly and was signed by the governor, 
imposes new requirements on students transferring into a school in grade 7 or 
higher and on the school receiving the student. It provides that a transferring 
student applying for admission to a grade higher than the sixth grade shall, as a 
prerequisite to admission, present a certified copy of his or her academic 
transcripts and disciplinary record from the school previously attended. This bill 
adds additional information for transferring students in grades above six to that 
which schools customarily receive. It would alert receiving school personnel if a 
transferring student had been adjudicated guilty of a designated felony or was 
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under suspension or expulsion from another school. It authorizes schools to 
dismiss ineligible students from enrollment until such time as they become 
eligible. 

House Bill 681 (Walker 141) the Teen Age Driver Responsibility Act, which 
effective July 1, 1997, requires the State Department of Education to provide the 
Department of Public Safety enrollment, attendance, and suspension information 
regarding minors 15-17 years of age. Previously issued permits or licenses are to 
be suspended for minors whose records indicate that they have dropped out of 
school, been suspended from school, or who have been truant. Related to this is 
Senate Resolution 72 (Johnson 2, Penn 31 and James 35), created a Joint Driver 
Education Study Committee to conduct a study of steps to improve the education 
of young drivers through the reintroduction and implementation of driver's 
education programs in Georgia. Senate Bill 16 (Hooks 14) which designated Plains 
High School, attended by former President Jimmy Carter, as the Official Georgia state 
school. 

Every year, the Phi Delta Kappan (PDK) publishes the results of their 
commissioned Gallup Poll. " Public's Attitudes Toward Education". This year, 
the perennial concerns about safety and drop out rates surfaced. Other high 
profile educational topics included charter schools, school choice, home 
schooling, character/ values education, accountability/ testing, and qualifications 
for educators /educational administrators. Georgia's legislative initiatives 
reflected the national dialogue as well as the legislative activity of other states. 

School Safety and Alternative Schools 
With regard to providing safe school environments, the Georgia legislature 
created the School Safety Act of 1997. This act, initially House Bill 567 (Porter 143 
Taylor 134 and others), which passed and has been signed by the governor, 
stipulates that the superior court provide written notice of a child's (aged 13-17) 




conviction of a felony to the school superintendent, thus making juvenile court 
records available to school personnel. Specifically, the act provides that the local 
school superintendent inform administrators and teachers at the school which 
the student is enrolled or plans to be enrolled. Additionally, the School Safety 
Act indicates that "for those students violating the student code of conduct, it is 
preferable to reassign them to in-school suspension programs or alternative 
educational settings rather than to expel such students from school." Sections of 
the code authorize the State Board of Education to create an alternative schools 
program for students in grades 6-12 who violate the student code and for any 
local board to establish such a school for the "sole purpose of providing a separate 
educational program for students who violate the student code of conduct." The 
bill goes on to limit the liability of teachers who take disciplinary action against 
students. 

The School Safety Act of 1997 has been touted as the Georgia legislature's 
get tough measure aimed at creating a "code of conduct' for the state s 1.3 million 
public school students. The "code of conduct," embedded in the act (and initially 
proposed as a separate bill. Senate Bill 92 sponsored by Abernathy 38, Taylor 12 
and Walker 22) demands that students, among other things, show respect for 
authority and school property, attend school and report on time, refrain from 
using obscene language, drugs, alcohol, weapons, and from engaging in verbally 
or physically abusive activity. Local school systems are required to develop 
specific "code of conduct" policies or risk losing funding. Senate Bill 92 remains 
active and awaiting action by the Committee of the Second Chamber. 

Presently, 123 alternative school programs, operating with states funds, 
are in existence in the state through the Crossroads Alternative School Program. 
Local districts operate numerous other alternative schools. Disturbingly, 
although the state’s population of African American students is 37.5%, 54.1% of 



